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THE AECH^OLOGT OF ULSTEE. 



npHE study of Areli£8ology is daily becoming more attractive to all persons of education, and taste. 
-*- Oombining, as it now does, a wide range of subjects connected TTitli literattiie and art, it affords ma- 
terials for the exercise of almost every kind of talent. Not merely tie historian, and professed anticpary, 
but also the geographer, the painter, the architect, the linguist, and all the numerous class of explorers 
in the "nooks and crannies" of knowledge, may be, each of them in his way, votaries of Arohseo- 
logy. There is a pleasure, experienced by every intelligent miad, in exploring the unknown or ex- 
plaimng the obscure ; and the fragments of the former history and condition of the world have reached 
us in so mutilated a state, that there is ample room in every department for the exercise of this faculty. 
Hence the study of Archseology, as now understood, is becoming more and more popular. Society after 
society has been established for its cultivation, not only in England, but over all the continent of Europe : 
and minds of every class are employed in investigating the stores of the olden time, fiom the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt and the inscriptions of Niniveh, down to the history and ^loeal" antiquities of a parish. 
Even G-overnmsnts have, of late, become impressed with the importance of preserving and examining 
national Antiquities. France and Denmark have long led the way in this respect ; and Aich»ology, 
in those countries, stands high in the estimation of the public. Other continental Governments have 
followed the example, and given their countenance and eo-operation to inquiries in this department. 
Our own G-ovemment has lately given proof that it appreciates the importance of preserving and in- 
vestigating Irish Antiquities, by authorimng, at the national expense, the translation and publica- 
tion of one of the most venerable records in Europe, the ancient Brehon Laws ; and which only one 
or two individuals now in existence can interpret. 

Archoeology, the science, par excellence, of "old things," like all our other cU visions of human know- 
ledge, wheurightlyviewed, does not standbyitselfbutis continually coming into contact with other scien- 
ces, and receiving illustrationfromthom. It is not History ; it is not Philology ; nor Ethnology, but these 
and many other subjects are interwoven with it so closely, that the boundaries can hardly be defined. — 
Every science may be said to have its AiohEeologioal province: and hence it is, that so many persons, 
having no other bond of union, found occasionally wandering together in the misty fields of antiquity. 
To one section of educated society, however, the pursuit is as yet unknown; the fairer portion of our 
community have not discovered the pleasant paths of Arohseology. And yet how many a picturesque 
stroll they might enjoy; how many a flower they might gather; how many a romantic tale they might 
rescue from oblivion ! There is nothing repulsive in the study. It is not now confined to monks or 
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schoolmen, nor wrapped up in heavy folds of Greek and Latin. Modern researeli assists, and' modern art 
illustrate's the inquiries which were formerly only possiWe to the learned few. The traveller in distant 
lands will fjreqnently record an ohservation, or preserve a sketch, which throws more light on an obscure 
point than an elaborate folio of one of the older antiquaries. Now, no observers are so acute as those 
of the gentler sex; and it is highly probable that their finer perceptions would often penetrate fiirthor 
into the mist of time than those of men can do, and discover relations and resomblanees that have 
hitherto escaped notice. In all that relates to art, (and this forms one of tho most interesting por- 
tions of Archaeology) their assistance would be invaluable. 

■ The Province of Ulster presents, perhaps, as curious a field for the labours of tho Arehsoologist, as 
any district in the British islands. While rotaimng, in nearly every county, a largo remnant of the 
old Irish population, living apart, and preserving thoir ancient manners and usages, it likewise exhibits 
other elements of population of a most varied character. Colonies of French, Dutch, Welsh, Scotch, 
and English, can be distinctly pointed out, whose charaoteristios or peculiarities have not oven yet 
been obhterated, and whose history can be traced with certainty. Evidences lilcewise exist of the influx 
of still earlier streams of foreign immigration ; n,nd although these, whether Danisli, Norman, or 
Anglo-Saxon, have long since been absorbed into the general mass of the nati%'o population, thuir 
names and phyaoal peculiarities have been, to a large extent, transmitted to our own time. 

The present aspect of Ulster, indeed, offers a curious subject of study for the Ethnologist. Within 
its boundaries may bo witnessed the living types of several different stages of social devcloporacnt. — 
The early Irish form of society (deprived, however, of all that gave it dignity and importaiicu) still 
' exists here ; but as if in extreme old age ; beholding its old friendiS and companions dying oif; strange 
fajes appearing on all sides ; and itself waiting for the hour of its dissolution. Tho traditionary fooling of 
clanship, the peculiar notions of land-tenure, the antiquated customs, and the strange semi-oriental 
language and cast of thought, still linger among the inhabitants of our mountains and secluded glens. 
Hero the lineal descendants of the former lords of the soil and their retainers vegetate, as it were, in 
ignorance of the wondrous changes going on in tho world around them. Driven by oiroumstaneus into 
tho most sterile parts of the;' country, thoy have kokod the knowledge and industry neoossary to 
elevate their position ; and in times of distress or deficient harvests thoy are tho class who suffer tho 
most acutely. 

In strong contrast to those, appear tho streams of agricultural colonists, chiefly of Scotch and .Eng- 
lish descent, (each presenting some marked pocuUarities,) who arc now found located on tho good lands 
and whoso favourable position, assisted by thrift and industry, has realized for them a considerablo de- 
gree of prosperity. Among them, the appearance, manners, language, and tone of thought, differ as 
thoroughly from those of the first-mentioned class, as if thoy were separated by a wide ocean. 

Lastly, the mercantile community, not only resident in towns, but, owing to tho nature of the 
Linen-trada, scattered over a considerable tract of country, presents features identical with those of tho 
busy marts in the sister island. Travellers remark in the chief commercial comnumitios of Ulster a 



strong resemblance to the "go-a-head" energy of the American citizens; which is not surprising when 
it is remembered, that a large and influential section of the people now inhabiting the United 
States derives its origin directly from the North of Ireland. 

The spoken dialects of Ulster form an interesting topic for examination. The precincts of the pro- 
vince afford examples of districts where English is spoken with remarkable purity, though with the 
occasional occurrence of some old forms of words, os of acceptations now considered obsolete. Other 
districts are inhabited by a population speaking as broad Scotch as is now to be met with ia the parent 
country ; and who read and enjoy the poema of Eamsay and Burns with as much zest as their bre- 
thren of the west of Scotland : while a neighhouriBg colony of English descent can hardly understand 
a page of them. Even in the distriets purely native, two distinct dialects of the Irish language can 
be observed ; and minor diiferenoes in the use of words and idioms to a still greater extent. EinaUy, 
from the collision and mixture of all these varieties of speech, has arisen a sort of non-deseript dialect, a 
mdange, of Scotch, English, and Irish, which, uttered with a peculiar intonation differing from all the 
rest of Ireland, constitutes the language used by the lower ranks of the business population. These 
differences and peculiarities will afford materials for several interesting disquisitions in this Journal. 

The Irish names of places are well preserved in Ulster ; and are so numerous and so minutely de- 
scriptive, that there is not a mountain, hill, river, lake, or remarkable rock, without its distinctive 
appellation. The nomendatm-e of tho sub-divisions of land is so minute and perfect, that some have 
considered this as a satisfactory proof of the existence of a large settled population at a very remote 
period. In most cases, these names are graphically descriptive of the external appearance of the place; 
in others, they refer to a remarkable personage or event in some way connected with it ; and they are 
then valuable assistants to the historian. They are always explicable by means of the Irish language; 
though sometimes requiring a knowledge of its oldest forms. ^Frequent occasions will present them- 
selves in this Journal of explaining the meaning of such names. Where the old names have been 
Superseded by English or Scotch ones, there is generally an " alias" either to be found in old re- 
cords, or still floating in the memories of the native Irish peasantry. 

The numerous wars which, for many centuries convulsed this province, (the last strong-hold of the 
Irish Chieftains,) and the forcible settlements effected by strangers, from time to time, among the 
natives, were unfavourable to the preservation of written documents. It is known that many Irish 
families of distinction, dispossessed of their lands, and emigrating to various parts of the continent of 
Em'opo, (and latterly to America) carried with them their old manuscript papera. Some of these 
have ooeasionaJly been met with in Belgimn, France, Q-ermany and Spain. It is believed, however, 
that a number still remain in the province ; and means will be taken, through this Journal, to elicit 
as much information as possible respecting them. Various public and private libraries, also, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, as well as in this country, contain ancient M.S.S. relating to Ulster, the contents 
of which are likely to prove very interesting. Arrangements are made for examining these docu- 
ments, and from time to time oommunicatiug the most important portions to the public, with suit- 



able explanatory notes. Tliorc are, Hkowiso, individnak in tlio province wlio possess curious family 
papers, and letters written by persons of note, cliiofly of tlio last two conttuies. Several collections 
of these have boon placed at tlie disposal of the Editors. 

Besides the native histories and traditions, there is another source of information regarding the 
ancient state of Ulster. The records of Scandinavia, and of Wales, and still moro, the early annals 
of Scotland, contain frequent allusions to the North of Ireland ; and, though hitherto littlo used for 
the purpose, aflford the moans of elucidating many portions of its early history. It will bo one object 
of the conductors of this Journal to turn attention in this direction ; under the persuasion that such 
extern and unbiiissed evidence is a most important corroboration of facts recorded by authorities at 
home. 

In Music and Poetry the Northern Province had early aoqixirod groat celebrity throughout the 
rest of Ireland. The Bards, in ancient times, were numerous and formed a distinct class ; the pro- 
fession being handed down, from father to son, in certain fiiniilios, some of whoso representatives 
yet remain. Even to a comparatively recent date, bards and musicians were retained as part of the 
suite of the northern chieftains, in the same way as they wore till lately in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Avast quantity of poems in the Irish language, the compositions of these minstrels, exist in a moro or 
less perfect state ; many contained in manuscript coUootions, but a largo number prosorved traditionally 
by the people of diflerent districts, and still repeated at the vrinter fire-side. Within the last quarter 
of a eentmy there were many old men in the province, the last depositories of this bardie loro, who 
could recite Irish poetry for days together, though gonorally ignorant of reading or writing. The mun- 
ber of those is now small, and some curious pieces are irretrievably lost ; but still many couldbe recovered 
from those who remain, or from individuals who retain them in their memory. Even now the poetic 
talent exists to a considerable extent among the native peasantry. Persons are to bo mot with in dif- 
ferent lotjalifcies who possess (in the Irish language) a remarkable facility of versification, and whose 
productions are often by no moans doficiunt in play of faucy or pungency of satire. Spencer's descrip- 
tion of simflar poems, oxtant in his own day, would still apply to somo of these. " Yea truoly, I have 
caused divers of them to be translated unto mo, that I might understand thorn, and surely thoy 
savoured of sweet wit and good invention, bnt skilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry ; yet 
were they sprinkled with somo pretty flowros of thoir naturaH device, which gave good graoo and eom- 
linesse unto them." 

Irish poems were always composed to suit particular musical airs ; and the same author often pro- 
duced both air and words : hence the surprismg number of Melodies which wo hoar sraig among the 
people. Frequently the airs have boon remembered and handed down when the ori^nal verses are 
forgotten ; and thus many a wandering piper or fiddler of the present day posscBsoa tunes of peculiar 
rhythm for which words can no longer be found. The charactoristics of Irish Music aro too well known to 
be enlarged upon hero; tho works of Moore and Bunting have rescued from oblivion many precious 
gems ; but it is not so well known that many remarkable airs exist which have novor boon published. 



It was not until the close of ttp last century tliat a systmatio attempt was made for the first time to 
write down a portion of the ancient meloffies of Ireland. la 1792 a society was forraed in Belfast for 
this purpose, and an invitation issued to all the remaining harpers and other i^ative mtisieians through- 
out Ireland to assemble in that town, prizes and other inducements heing offered. The attempt was 
successful ; Mr. Bunting was employed to note down the melodies performed ; and these, with others 
collected chiefly during exom-sions through Ulster, were published by him in 1798. This led subse- 
quently to the production of Moore's immortal lyrics, which have made our national Music known oyer 
the oivilizsd world. An additional volume of melodies was afterwards published by Bunting in 1840, 
besides several minor eoLeotions by other hands wMch appeared in the interval. But these publications 
by no means exhausted the store. Up to the time of his death, Bunting was constantly re- 
ceiving fiom various sources many additional unpublished airs; and different collectors, since 
his time, have discovered otihers. It is with a feeling of much gratification that the editors 
of this Journal have heard of the recent establishment of a society in Dublin for completing the publi- 
cation of the Irish Melodies ; and heartily do they wish it success. The northern province can still ftir- 
nish a number of beautiful airs not yet noted down. lia the remote mountain districts, melodies re- 
markable for sweet and wild simplicity are to be heard, sung by the peasant girl at her spinning or 
cow-milking, and by the herd-boy on the hill-side. OoeasionaUy, too, in the larger towns, the 
passer-by is struck by the thrilling notes of some melody of singular pathos sung by a strolling ballad- 
singer. In such cases, he is sure to find collected a groupe of attentive listeners, whose hearts 'vibrate 
sympathetic' to the strains of the rude minstrel. 

The old Irish " funeral cry" or musieallament, formerly the constant aecompaniment of the pro- 
cession, is now becoming obsolete in Ulster. It is sometimes, however, to be heard in certain secluded 
districts. 

The numerous stirring events which, during a long succession of centuries, have agitated the North 
of Ireland, have not failed toleave many visible traces behind them. The remains of the pre-historie 
period are extremely abundant. Examples of all the varieties of monumental, religious, and military 
structures, left by the primitive inhabitants, are met with in many localities. Iluined strong-holds of 
all ages are scattered over the country, from the grass-covered earthen fort with its ramparts, to 
the feudal castle of the Baron ; and each with its traditionary story. Of the famous round towers, 
many exist in Ulster ; two of them being among the most perfect in Ireland. Of ecclesiastical build- 
ings many specimens are to be met with, though in a much more dilapidated condition than elsewhere. 
But it is in the numerous classes of smaller antiq[ue objects, connected more immediately with 
military and domestic Mfe, that Ulster surpasses all other parts of the country. There is hardly a 
townland, perhaps, in the province, that has not afforded . specimens of stone and bronze weapons or 
implements, ornaments, coins, cinerary urns, or similar articles ; and these ofien in surprizing quan- 
tities. The recent exhibition of , Irish Antiquities at Belfast (on the occasion of the Meeting of the 
British Association in that towii) excited the astonishment of via-tors by the number and variety of 



these relics:— althoTigk the assembling of the collection was only the work of a fow"wcolcs. The 
comparison of these ancient remains with those of a corresponding kind found in other eountrios, will 
meet with due attention in this Journal ; as forming a valuable link in the chain of evidence for iden- 
tifying races of men. Pictorial illustrations of the ohjuots thomsolvcs will he ^von when necessary. 

The ecclesiastical Antiquities and history of the North of Ireland form a branch of inquiry which 
has hitherto been little cultivated, and for which curious materials exist. This subject has lately been 
taken up by one of the most accomplished members of the Established Ohiu-cli, Dr. Koeves ; and it 
would be presumptuous to interfere with a province of Antiquities which he has made so much his own. 
The conductors of this Jom-nal, however, have reason to expect many valuable contributions from his 
pen, in elucidation of this interesting department of inquiry. 

It will bo seen, from tho topics already adverted to, that a very considerablo variety of subjects 
present themselves here for dicussion in tho pages of an Archroologioal Journal. Ethnology, Topo- 
graphy, Philology, Music,' History both civil and coolosiastioal, and Irish Antiquities in every depart- 
ment, may fiadin the province of Ulster numerous illustrations. But, although tho first place will bo 
given to the Antiquities and peculiarities of their own northern district, the conductors of this Jour- 
nal wiU by no means exclude the general subject of "Irish" history and Antiquities. Ulster, in 
some respects, possesses a little history of its own ; but in others, its Annals, of com-se, form merely 
a component part of the whole history of tho Island, 

When the peculiar position of this country is considered, and tho unsettled nature of its population 
for so long a period, it is remarkablfl how much has boon done in preserving its records. Wo have 
many examples of individual, who, under tho most discoiu-aging cii-ounistancos, have straggled for this 
object. It is unnecessary to do more than allude to such names as those of tho " Four Masters" 
those laborious eoUeotors of our early Aunab, and whose great work has boon lately given to tho 
public under the able editorship of Br. O'Bonovan ; of Colgaii, or O'Flahorty, or of Lynoh, tho spirited 
vindicator of his country from tho assperi^iona of ffiraldus Oambronsis ; nor of tho two O'Connors ; all 
of whom have laboured so ardently in the cause. Still less does oiu- space permit us to dwell on tho 
merits of those Britons,' "more Irish," in this respect "than tho Irish thomsolvos," who havo di- 
rected their talents to the same object. Wo can merely enumerate the honourable names of Usher, 
Ware, Nicholson, Hutcheson, and Vallanoey, with tlioir coadjutors ; nor must wo omit that of our 
townsman, Dr. Neilson, to whose exertions, at a critical moment, wo are, perhaps, indebted for a 
renewed interest in the ancient language of Ireland. Several literary Associations in D ubliu havo also 
from time to time given their powerful iiilluonoo to tho samo groat oause. The Ciaolio Society, and tho 
Iberno-Oeltio Society, though of short duration, havo left souio curious volumes behind them. Tho 
Koyal Irish Academy, however, the most important of all, has ralliod round it a phalanx of ArtihsQO- 
logists, and fostered and encou.raged the study of our Antiquities during a very long period. Tho 
transactions and proceedings published by this distingiuahed body &t6 yearly increasing in impor- 
tance; and are exciting an interest in our Auti(iuitios throughout literary Europe. Prom this " alma 



mater" have sprung tip several vigorous young societies, wliioli vie with each other in assisting the 
good work. The Irish Archaeological Society, and the Celtic Society in Dublin, and the Kilkenny 
ArchseologLcal Society in Mxtnster, have abeady ^ven abundant proof of their earnestness, and their 
vitahty. The northern Province, however, is at present totally unrepresented ; and as far as "out- 
ward and visible signs" would indicate, all the energies of her population might be considered absorbed 
in the promotion of phyaoal prosperity. And yet, a larger number ofindividuals here, than is generally 
supposed, take an interest in the Aroha3ology of Ireland, and in preserving the remnant of her his- 
tory. The Exhibition of Antiquities, already alluded to, excited a very considerable interest ; and 
was visited by large numbers ftom the most distant parts of the province. It is worth noting, alsoj 
that the taste for such subjects is not confined to one class of the community ; but exists in a much 
lower grade of society than would be anticipated. It is not, by any means, rare in Ulster, to meet 
with men in the humbler walks of life who possess considerable knowledge of history and of local anti- 
quarian lore. During the last twenty years, articles, relating to matters of the kind, have appeared 
in local newspapers, from various quarters ; but the want has been felt of a more regular medium 
by which persons of similar pursuits might communicate with each other, and which might collect to 
one focus the faint rays from many different points. Much curious information of a detached nature 
may be expected to arise from the correspondence of this Journal ; and persons possesang authentic 
particulars even regarding a single point, such as a name or a date, are solicited to commtmioate them. 
To the Antiquary, groping his way in the dark cavern of the past, every rush-light is of service in dis-, 
peUing the gloom. 

We are on the eve of great changes. Society in Ulster seems breaking up. Old things and old 
notions are passing away so rapidly, that the events appear to be but the shifting scenes in the drama 
of a night. The retired glen, where lately the shepherd held undisputed sway, is now invaded by the 
Engineer with his army of railway excavators. Before long, the puffing and snorting Locomotive 
will rush wildly over the path where Mn Mao Oool followed the flying deer. The ghosts of Ossian's 
heroes soon may look on aghast at a wondrous chase through their old hunting-grounds ; where a 
new race of men, seated in chariots, and whirled along a road of iron, with the speed of the whirl- 
wind, pm-sue uneeaangly a bellowing beast emitting from its nostrils flames and smoke ! 

If 
Mt Kettenlang and einem neuen Gotte 

Und tausend Doimem naht sie dir. * 
The smoky steam-boat, the representative of modem civilization, now plies peaceably along the 
coasts where once floated only the prunitive "curragh;" or where the Scandinavian Sea-King, of 
old, landed his plundering hosts. Noble bridges now span the rivers where dangerous fords or ferries 
formerly obstructed the passage ; and, on the spot where history merely notes a village of fishermen; 
the tail " minarets of industry" now shoot proudly into the sky. To the eye of the calm spectator, 

« Setiller.— " The Spanish Armada." 



the changes now going on in Ulster, and indeed through many parts of Ireland, present the appear- 
ance of one of those " dissolving Tiews" where the receding pioturp of the past Wends strangely with 
the featxires of the coming scene. The hand of Time has rudely shalcen the Kaleidoseopo : the old 
elements of society axe falling asunder, even while we gaze, and are forming now and unexpected 
oomhinations. Much that is now familiar to us, or at least within our reach, will soon bo more mat- 
ter of history. That which conquest and colonization failed to effect in centuries, steam and educa- 
tion are now accomplishing peacefully and rapidly ; so that, erelong, the traces of the olden time 
will have faded from our view. — " Verily old things shall pass away, and tlio place thereof stall 
Itnow them no more." — ^What would we not give now to possess a series of photograpliio pictures, 
taken in. Nineveh, Babylon, Greece or Eome, at any period of their histoiy 1 How a single glance 
would enable US to comprehend many a dark allusion in ancdent authors, which all the labom-s of 
modern scholars cannot explain 1 There has fortunately boon preserved to us one remarkable series 
of ancient piotwes of society, in the paintings found in the Egyptian tombs ; and we know to what 
impprtaat uses these are applied by the enlightened scholarship of the present day. But other na- 
tions, as powerful and as civilized as Egypt, bave run their race, and become engulphod in the 
abyss of time, leaving us hardly a due to the understanding of their manner of life. Lot m then, 
a^ far our humble means admit, endeavour to preserve a few features of another vanishing phase of 
society. Wo stand, as it were, at the threshold of a now social edifice, in process of oreotion and not 
yet completed ; wbilo around us lie soattered the ruing of the ancient structure fast hurrying to de- 
cay. Before these are altogether swept away, let us gather a few fragments. 

M. 



